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BRIEF MENTION. 

If philology in its fine antique sense did not embrace the whole 
of life, I should say that not a fewunphilological books find their 
way to the Editor's table, and no matter how often said Editor 
repeats to himself the ancient saying 'Non omnis aetas, Lyde, 
ludo convenit', these are not the least tempting of the long array 
of Books Received. But the book I am about to mention falls 
well within the philological range. If, as Calderon has it, ' Life 
is a Dream ', why is not the life of language a dream also ? 
'Literature is a living psychology ', says Taine, which according 
to Bourget, who deals in psychology, is a profound definition. 
If so, syntax is an organon of psychology; and what enters 
more truly into psychological study than the phenomena of 
dreams? Quite apart then from the fascination of its style, 
Havelock Ellis's World of Dreams (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
might well attract the attention of the sy ntactician. The discourse 
on levitation has interested me particularly for the personal 
reason that it recalls my studies in Philostratus' Life of Apol- 
lonius with the instance, not mentioned by Ellis, of ' Brahminical 
gentlemen dancing on nothing two cubits from the ground ' 
(Essays and Studies, p. 266). But there is no example of levi- 
tation on record that has given more trouble to the Brahmins 
of Syntax than the flight from optative to potential in the Syntax 
of the Moods. To those matter of fact souls who keep their 
feet on the ground the passage is impossible. Nearly sixty 
years ago the cry was raised ' Have we a Bourbon among us?' 
It has been succeeded of late years by a more frantic cry ' Have 
we a Potential among us?' There are those who maintain that 
the wish is a potential with its bottom knocked out. There are 
those who maintain that the wish is father to the thought, and 
that the will is a reinforced wish. Imperative, imperative sub- 
junctive, modal future, optative and optative with Hv pass into 
one another like the tinted clouds of sunset. Now the world 
of dreams, it appears, is a primal world, and in our dreams we 
go back to the early life of the race and to the early life of 
language. In sleep we assume the attitude of the embryo, and 
in dreams the dog and his master are two of a kind. The 
murders we commit in our sleep are the genial murders of long 
ago, and like Walt Whitman's animals we are not troubled about 
our sins. If we feel remorse, we are on the edge of waking up, 
we are in a ' hypnonompic' state. It would be interesting to 
know whether a dreaming grammarian would have any scruples 
about breaking Priscian's head or murdering the King's English. 
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But that is a minor matter in comparison with the beautiful 
simplification of the theory of the optative. Behind the sym- 
bolism of dreams, says Freud, ' that most daring and original 
psychologist ', as Mr. Ellis calls him, there lies ultimately a 
wish. ' The mechanism of dreams is far from exhibiting mere 
disordered mental activity; it is the outcome of a desire which 
is driven back by a kind of inhibition or censure' (p. 165). 
There could be no better description of the potential optative. 
Doubtless in the early stages of Greek the historical endings 
of the optative served as a manner of inhibition or censure, but 
as time went on the Greek, with its admirable sense of moderation, 
clapped the inhibition of an &>, the censure of a xev, on its opta- 
tive, and made it walk sedately between the indicative and the 
imperative, or, to recur to the old figure, if the wish is father 
to the thought, the Greek father provides a rraiSayayos for his 
offspring to guard him against the seductions of 'l^pos and n6dos. 
To be sure, Mr. Ellis is not quite in accord with Freud. But 
that is a mere detail, and I will not allow my illustration to be 
spoiled by any ' hypnopompic ' process. 



This dream-theory assuredly satisfies after a fashion the con- 
ditions of the optative and may be welcome to those who are 
weary of the distinguo's of recent grammarians, to those who 
say, as I have said, that the men who used Latin and Greek 
as native tongues were not guilty of all these subtleties to 
themselves. Whv, for that matter, what Frenchman dissects his 
' j'irai ' into ' shall"" and ' will ' (A. J. P. XXIII 246)? Of course, 
this impatience of analysis may be set down to the feebleness 
of age. For, as we get old, Thomas a Kempis becomes dearer 
to us, and we say with him : ' Quanto aliquis magis sibi unitus 
et simplificatus fuerit, tanto plura et altiora sine labore intelligit, 
quia desuper lumen intelligentiae accipit' (I, 3): and nothing has 
touched me more of late years than to find that Professor 
Sonnenschein, though twenty years my junior, begins to feel 
as I do, the inevitable attraction of the simple life in grammar, 
as elsewhere. Here is the man who divides the crown of the 
Prospective Subjunctive with Professor Hale, that Prospective 
Subjunctive which has been accepted as a finality by eminent 
students of comparative grammar; and yet in his Unity of the 
Latin Subjunctive (London, John Murrav) enters a plea for the 
subjunctive one and indivisible, and finds in the 'shall' and 
' should ' subjunctive the solution of all ourtroubles with the mixed 
mood. Up to this time, advanced thinkers have gained great 
renown by dividing and subdividing the Latin subjunctive, by 
erecting into psychological categories all the possible translations 
of the subjunctive, such as flourished in the old-fashioned Latin 
grammars — renderings such as 'may, can, might, would, could 
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or should' (A. J. P. XIX 231). And now comes Professor 
Sonnenschein and settles down on the ' shall ' subjunctive 
as the bower anchor of our navis grammaticorum. Take all 
the uses of ' shall ' through all the centuries of English (A. J. P. 
XXX 7) and reinforce the weak places by the German ' so lien ', and 
the result is a fair show of unity ; but the diversity of this unity 
is as great as the diversity of the old diversity. ' Shall ' is the 
other side of ' will ', and the spectre of the will comes back, the 
* will ' that makes the ' shall ' (A. J. P. XXXI 79). 



When, more than a generation ago, I was about to dismiss my 
first class in Pindar, I ran through the odes with my men, and 
pointed out all the famous quotations. There were not many 
of them, hardly a double handful, to measure that ambrosial food 
as we used to measure corn to our horses during the Civil War. 
'That', I said, 'is all that "elegant scholarship" will require 
you to know of Pindar, that and Horace's " Pindarum quisquis 
studet aemulari". Pindar was not popular then, nor would 
my ironical valedictory have been untimely years and years 
afterwards, when I read in an English journal the confession of 
some one who had achieved First Honours in Classics and whose 
knowledge of Pindar was limited to the First Olympian and 
Jebb's Pindaric translation of Browning's Abt Vogler. But 
England would not be England, if it did not harbor eccentricities, 
and in 1880 I made the acquaintance of one admirable Pindaric 
scholar who had kept his knowledge to himself instead of par- 
ading it, as is the manner of most of us ; and I thought of him 
the other day when my eye lighted on the following paragraph 
in the Dial : 

James Payne, the novelist, told the story of an old English scholar who 
insisted that all modern literature was contained in Pindar. ' What ! ' asked 
Mr. Payne, ' You don't mean to say that Browning's Ring and the Book is in 
Pindar?' 'Yes', said the scholar, 'in the highest and truest sense, the Ring 
and the Book is contained in Pindar. 

It is true that for the last two decades and more Pindar has not 
been so much neglected in England, but with the increase of 
knowledge reaction has set in, and if those who know Pindar 
continue to harp upon his poverty of thought and crudeness of 
metaphor (A. J. P. XXVI 360; XXVII 483), the next generation 
will hardly be more familiar with the poet than was the last. 
Quoting Latin is out of fashion, quoting Greek quite obsolete, 
or it might be maintained that no Greek poet of the same bulk 
of authorship lends himself so readily to quotation as Pindar ; 
and last summer, being off on a holiday and separated from all 
Greek books except a text of Pindar, I amused myself with 
constructing a Pindaric Calendar after the fashion of the familiar 
Shakespeare Calendar, and had no difficulty in finding three 
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hundred and sixty-five quotations — one for each day of the year. 
To be sure, there are recurrences of thought. There are gods 
enough for Sundays and Natures enough for week ends, for Phya 
looms in Pindar as Phye did in the procession of Peisistratos ; 
but for all that there are pat mottoes for every phase of modern 
life and for all the emergencies of modern politics. Common- 
places? Yes, there are commonplaces, but do we not all live by 
commonplaces? What gave 'good old Mantuan' his vogue for 
two centuries except his copy-book sentences ? ' Semel insa- 
nivimup omnes ' has become as familiar a quotation as any in the 
whole list of household words, though few of us stop at ' semel'. 
But the famous 'Carmelite', whom Professor Mustard lias 
brought back to life for most of us, is as hopelessly ' homely ' 
as Pindar is hopelessly unapproachable in his distinction. What 
if Pindar does repeat himself in thought? There is wonderful 
variety in the phrasing, for he is as proud of his noticMa as Plato 
was of his. However, that is an old story, broidered by all 
the commentators on Pindar. But the other point, the aptness 
of Pindar's verses as electric signs for our times, might bear one 
or two illustrations. 'Hands across the sea' is tersely Anglo- 
Saxon, but o'nodev otxaSe is as tersely Greek, and means more for 
an Anglo-American alliance ; and the cry that is ringing in our 
ears ' See America first ' is an echo of oixodev nartve. ' Dollar 
diplomacy ' is one manifestation of 6 n-XoCror tipvaBtviis and rav 
ifinpaKTov HvrXei /ui^avdv might answer for a treatise on Pragmatism. 



I did not go so far as to distribute these three hundred and 
sixty-five quotations among the days of the year, but when a 
friend, who evidently thought I might have been better employed, 
asked me what I was going to do with the very first and most 
famous of all Pindaric sayings, apiarov nh Zbap, the answer was 
obvious. ' It goes under Aquarius '. Under Virgo we should 
have Kyrene. Under Gemini the stately Third Olympian and 
the lovely Tenth Nemean. Crabbed verses there are enough 
for Cancer, stinging verses there are enough for Scorpio. 
There is hardly room in Sagittarius for all Pindar's arrows, 
and Herakles as a sun-god ramps through all the signs of 
the Zodiac. The compactness of Pindar, to which I have just 
referred, constitutes one of his great charms for minds of a certain 
order; and the same thing may be said of Greek and Latin 
generally. The most read book to-day in Continental Europe, 
according to Marcel PreVost, is the Danish novel he has trans- 
lated at second hand, ' L'Age Dangereux '. Now I try to keep 
up with all ages, and so I have read the book, in a very different 
frame of mind from that in which Dionysos read the Andromeda, 
and as I threw it aside never to be touched again, I said to 
myself: What is there in the whole thing that is not substantially 
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contained in Master Ovid's ' Quae venit exacto tempore peius 
amat', a verse that I have been applying these sixty years? 
Last summer the chief of my diet was Mr. Grundy's Thucydides 
and the History of his Age, which interested me so much that 
I made an abstract of it, as I am apt to do in like case (A. J. P. 
XXIII 446). But as I closed the volume, which was for me an 
instructive, indeed, an illuminating book, the chief impress left 
on my mental retina might have been summed up in a slightly 
altered verse of my detested Persius, ' Magister artis imperique 
largitor Venter'. But, after all, we have good authority for 
saying that life is not made up of foodstuffs and channels of 
trade, as I have had occasion to say before in the case of Mr. 
Cornford (A. J. P. XXVIII 356). woXX^s «vij0«'ar, says Diodotos 

(Ih. 3, 45» 7/> ovi" 1 * oierat rrjs avSpayrrclas (pvaeats oppatptvys TrpoBvfias 
Ti npa£at airoTpoirriP riva %x siV 1 fofiatv l<r\vi jj aXXo) T<j) fietva, Such as the 

loss of business. A recent writer characterizes the whole theory 
as ' the puerile inversion which makes of history an economic 
phenomenon ' ; and the state of affairs in Tripoli to-day may 
serve to furnish forth a practical commentary on the same. 



The random remark of the fantastic Pindarist, which I have 
quoted above, set me to reading — or rather rereading after many 
years — The Ring and the Book, moved further thereto by a 
recent perusal of the Old Yellow Book, which, to be frank, has 
for anyone familiar with handling original documents more real 
life in it than all the figures and fancies and philosophies that 
the genius of Browning has conjured out of it. Of course, 
as a grammarian of the narrow sort, I have little patience with 
Browning; and I am tempted to carry out the suggestion of an 
eminent scholar, once a thrall of Browning, who wrote to me 
so ne months ago, a propos of A. J. P. XXXII 241 : 'You might 
have something stringent to say about his abuses of English 
syntax '. To me the English language, which I worship, how- 
ever ignorantly, is a sacred thing ; and he who does despite to 
the body of it, who deliberately twists its sinews and dislocates 
its joints is a cruel monster, no matter what his genius; and such 
a monster of genius is Browning. I am not discussing his style, 
his inversions, his tiresome alliterations, his parentheses or what 
the Chicago ladies call in baseball parlance his curves. Nor do 
I find fault with the suppression of the relative. That is a return 
to the glorious liberty of the sons of the days of Elizabeth. 
But Browning's infinitives are to the grammatical soul so many 
mopping and mowing fiends; and it is this antigrammatical per- 
verseness that makes it hard for me to follow up his other 
perversenesses. There are hard writers, there are obscure writers. 
Some of the greatest writers are hard writers, and we must 
submit to their conditions. But obscure writers deserve the 
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blackness of darkness of the bottomless pit. The perverse writer 
spits in your face, and such an one is Browning. 



Now, the trouble is that what is perverse to one is not perverse 
to another. And with the decline of reading, the allusive style is 
especially taboo. If the surface meaning is perfectly plain, the 
cryptic meaning adds for the initiated a peculiar charm, not a 
vulgar wink, but a half-smile, a narrowing of the eyelids — a 
favorite contention of mine (A. J. P. XXXI 487; XXXII 113). 
But the circle of the initiated is getting smaller, and readers 
are becoming more and more suspicious and irritable. This 
is notoriously the case with the use of Scriptural language, 
which a recent critic of Matthew Arnold (A. J. P. XXXII 113) 
says it is good form to ' eschew ', as if the survival of ' eschew ' 
itself were not due to the Authorized Version. The use of 
Scriptural phraseology was — in some cases is still — a matter of 
environment. But the environment is rapidly falling away, and 
we old-fashioned men say ' more's the pity '. That high lan- 
guage belongs to the high sphere, just as Thukydides' tragic 
language suits the tragic crisis of the Peloponnesian war. The 
inevitable loss of Biblical phraseology will be a loss to the 
language, and I am always comforted when I see indications 
that the Authorized Version will last my time. So the other 
day I found that Professor Royce, a young man as I count youth, 
in his recent discourse of William James abounds in language 
which in a later generation will be set down as perverse allusion. 



Of course, Browning is full of Scriptural allusions, and one of 
his worshippers has gathered them up in a book. That feature of 
style is of his time, as it is of mine, and I forgive the occasional 
lapses in accuracy, some of which have been pointed out in Mrs. 
M-ichen's book, and some, though corrected in later editions, 
have been retained in the popular reprint of Everyman's Library. 
One of his characters — a monk of all men — is made to ask, 
'Who was it dared lay hands upon the ark?' (Pope 1482). Of 
course, the answer is ' Uzzah ', a bit of Sunday School lore 
which ought not to have been above the level of the most ignorant 
friar. But in Tertium Quid (833) the original reading was 'So 
a fool once touched the ark — poor Hophni I ' — awkwardly 
corrected afterwards into ' poor Uzzah that I am '. The vulgar 
error tint makes Simeon's sign, Simeon's prayer, occurs over 
and over again, though the 'Nunc dimiites' of Everyman's 
Library (T. Q. 338) does not appear in the standard editions. 
But all Browning's errors are to be set down either to his dramatic 
genius or to poetic whimsicality; and it is not worth while to 
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pursue the subject. His classical allusions are not recondite, 
and his reference to Pindar's Seventh Olympian, ' Richer than 
the gold shower Jove rained on Rhodes ', is rather trivial. But 
with one Greek poet Browning has made himself familiar, and 
his Aristophanic studies have borne fruit. And such fruit, 
fruit that reminds me of the balsam-apple, much affected in the 
gardens of the South when I was a boy. To my eyes it is one 
of the most shameless of the vegetable kingdom, a shameless 
kingdom at any rate, as Jean Paul remarks of the chaste lily. 
I do not care to go into particulars, but one specimen I will not 

suppress, cturoi yap ia-pev , . . vvv ye rrepienTKr/jievoi. I am writing for 

Grecians. Greek does not blush, and when that spoiled darling 
of the Muses, Aristophanes, sings : toO piv peya kcu naxi, rrjs &' fjSii 
r6 (tOkov we remember the licence of hymeneal songs, ancient 
and modern, and forgive him. But Browning I cannot forgive 
for putting in the mouth of his heroine (Pompilia, v. 873) the 
indecent parable of Canon Girolamo, in which the figure of the 
fig is elaborated. But in spite of Pliny's express recommendation 
of a fig diet for old men, me pascunt olivae | me cichorea 
levesque malvae, and I leave the theme of the influence of Aris- 
tophanes upon Browning outside the Apology to the diligent 
scholar who started the discussion (A. J. P. XXXI 487). Erotic 
parables and doubles ententes are really more indecent than the 
crudest naturalism, but harmless parallels may be had for the 
seeking, and I dismiss the subject with a marginal note on Av. 
1248, which I jotted down some years ago while reading the late 
Mr. Lummis's Land of Poco Tiempo (p. 231). 

Todos dicen que soy un viejo — 
Yo no se en que se pueden fundar 
Yo me encuentro tan gordo y robusto 
Que tres veces me puedo casar. 



A pedant is an unlovely object. Imagine the fastidious gentle- 
man of whom we are told by Mr. Conybeare (A. J. P. XXVII 
105) coming to that verse on which, according to St. Paul, all 
the faith of a Christian pivots, ovk ianv &8(, ryytpBt], and laying 
down the book with some such comment as this : 

ode should be hBatie. According to the express statement of ancient critics 
w<5e is not used locally in Homer. There is scant warrant for it in classic 
Greek prose, and in point of fact it is characteristically Hellenistic. So the 
phrase (Me namlai, which one finds in Lucian's Hermotimus c. 1, and in A. P. 
XI r62 xaicelas /cot ade. Compare the provincial 'hither and yon' and 'back 
and forth'. 

There is a good deal of this cheap learning in Browning, and the 
excuse of dramatic propriety will not serve to excuse would-be 
erudite references to Catullus' 'chasm' in the pentameter and to 
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the false iambus in the sixth foot of the scazon. And when this 
cheap learning is inaccurate to boot, one is provoked to comment, 
and I may have seemed to emphasize unduly the weakness of a 
great poet and great thinker, whom I admire in my way. But 
before dismissing Browning from the confines of Brief Mention 
I cannot withhold a note which these strictures of mine have 
elicited from a valued correspondent, W. H. B., a note worth 
more in my eyes than many Brief Mentions. 



W. H. B.: 

Observe a pompion-twine afloat : 
Pluck me one cup from on the Castle-moat — 
Along with cup you raise leaf, stalk and root, 
The entire surface of the pool to boot. 

(Sordello, p. 76: Moxon's ed. 1840.) 

' Pompion ', I suppose, is Browningese for some kind of water- 
lily ; as no pumpkin ever grew, or could grow, in the water. In 
another place he has 

Gourds fried in great purple slices. 

(The Englishman in Italy.) 

Now whether anybody ever fried and ate gourds, I will not take 
upon me to say; but I know that while there are green, white, 
yellow, and orange gourds, there never was a purple gourd in 
rerum natura. He meant egg-plants. Browning, it is pretty 
clear, did not know much about vegetables. I have always 
suspected that this poet, who had so wonderful a perception of 
the workings of the human heart, was not vividly impressed by 
ordinary phenomena of external nature. Extraordinary phe- 
nomena which he imagined, are vivid enough; e.g., the strange 
and ghastly scenery in "Childe Roland". Yet here he is ab- 
surdly false to nature and the law of gravitation. The scene 
is a vast plain : 

gray plain all round : 
Nothing but plain to the horizon's bound. 

Yet in the midst of this plain Roland comes upon a swift torrent — 

A sudden little river crossed my path 



No sluggish tide congenial to the glooms; 
This, as it frothed by, might have been a bath 
For the fiend's glowing hoof — to see the wrath 
Of its black eddy besfate with flakes and spumes. 

Now this is a mountain torrent, impossible and inconceivable in 
the midst of a vast level plain ; and the reader cannot possibly 
visualize the scene. Tennyson would never have written that. 
I believe he never makes a slip, and his memory was like a 
photograph. I once thought he slipped when he wrote 

opening chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan — 
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for the chestnut has no conspicuous bud, and the leaf is not at 
all fanlike. But I learned that what they call "chestnut" in 
England, is our horse-chestnut, which has a large and very con- 
spicuous leaf-bud, and this, opening, discloses a palmate leaf 
of five or seven leaflets. 

Tennyson caught and remembered little phenomena that 
others overlooked. A lovely example occurs in ' The Brook ' : 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

Now a swift-moving stream has a double system of ripples or 
wavelets reflected from the two banks, and the decussation where 
they meet and cross refracts the sunlight into an exquisite 
dancing net on a shallow sandy bottom. Everybody has seen 
this ; but it was left for Tennyson to put it into verse. 



' My old Condillac ', says Anatole France, ' asserts that the 
most intelligent beings are those that are most capable of making 
mistakes '. I haven't opened Condillac since I read him in order 
to thicken the very thin gruel that passed for Mental Philosophy 
in my college days, sixty odd years ago, and I am not going to 
verify the quotation. The aphorism is almost a truism to one 
who has had much experience in philological matters. Flaws 
in Classical Research are apt to gape wide for the very men that 
seek for them in others. The very qualities that enable a man 
to generalize tempt him to a leap that lands him in a crevasse. 
' Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? ' One expects the 
next clause of the verse ' He shall stand before kings '. But 
Fate skips a few verses and declares ' There is more hope of a 
fool than of him '. Seest thou a man meticulous in the matter 
of proof-reading, a man who avoids more cautiously than viper's 
blood the grease spot of a typographical blunder, a man who 
calls to his help a like spirit blest with keener eyes and the 
'suspicious mind' that Bentley demands of the scholar? And 
yet when that man surveys the back numbers of the Journal 
he is plunged in despair by the sudden revelation of some 
astonishing oversight. So in my article on the Seventh Nemean 
I find that in two places H<?ra, well named in this case 17 ivtiynpivn, 
has taken the place of H^ra (A. J. P. XXXI 143, 1. 23; 145, 
1. 2), and in another passage the same malapert 'Qpa has rushed 
in where Kaprrm (1. c. 132, 1. 19) was intended to tread; any 
interest I may have felt in the work of my hands is utterly 
effaced. Of course, such sad experiences as these breed a certain 
amount of charity towards others, and the other day I encount- 
ered a severe criticism of a valued contributor to the Journal, 
based on nothing more than a manifest typographical error. In 
an article on Naevius by Professor Marx (Verhandlungen der 
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Konigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. 
Klasse 63. 191 1. 3. Heft. S. 70) the author, not inclined to 
mercy by Professor Knapp's strictures on his Lucilius, says: 
In einer Abhandlung der A. J. P. XXIX 1908 erweist Ch. 
Knapp seine Bet'ahigung in diesen Sachen mitzusprechen da- 
durch dass er die cohors praetoria, die Appian mit cpiKav ZXij 
bezeichnet S. 473 mit i\t) <pi\mi> wiedergiebt. Now everyone 
knows that there are no more common slips of the type than an 
exchange of breathings, an exchange of t and v, and as 5X?) <f>t\a>v 
makes no sense whatever, the proof-reader though overtaken in 
a fault is not in the same condemnation as those who allowed 
porci Penelopes to pass for proci Penelopes (A. J. P. I 515). A 
most unfortunate oversight, I grant. Still, in view of the ado 
that has been made about it, I am tempted to reverse the order 

of St. James 3, 5 and Say, j]kUov irvp 9X1K17 v X t) firanrei. 



D. M. R. : All classical teachers should be interested in the 
colored lithograph of Priene, about three feet by three feet and 
three inches, which has recently been issued (^Priene, Nack den 
Ergebnissen der Ausgrabungen der Kgl. Preuss. Museen 1 895- 
1898 rekonstruiert von A. Zippelius. Aquarelliertvon E. Wolfs- 
feld, Teubner 1910, 7 M.~). Priene was an Ionic city built in the 
time of Alexander, who dedicated its temple to Athena. There 
was an earlier Priene, but no trace of it remains. The Alexan- 
drian Priene had an admirable situation, high above the valley 
of the Maeander, on a bold and precipitous rock. It was com- 
pletely excavated in 1895-8 by the Germans, and is the best 
extant example of a fortified Hellenistic city. It may be called 
the Greek Pompeii because all the parts of a Greek city from the 
temple to the private house have been found here. In this 
lithograph you see the Acropolis, the walls, and the market- 
place surrounded by colonnades with a temple of Asclepius 
nearby. Behind is the senate house or Ecclesiasterion, and still 
higher up is the theatre with its well-preserved proscenium, and 
to the left the temple of Athena. Below is the stadium and the 
gymnasium where one can still read the names of the gymnasts 
who had the jack-knife habit twenty-one hundred years or more 
ago. The chief interest perhaps is in the many private houses, 
dating from the fourth, third, and second centuries B. C. They 
all have about the same plan. There is a single open court round 
which the rooms are grouped. The main room has a portico 
or prostas. The plan is substantially that of the Mycenaean 
palace. In the second century B. c., however, comes in the 
peristyle, which did not exist in the Greek house of the Classical 
Age, and which first occurs in houses excavated on the island of 
Delos. The streets run at right angles to one another in the 
Hippodamean manner, contrasting with the older system of 
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crooked streets, which still exists in many oriental towns. All 
these and other features are clearly reproduced in this recon- 
struction, which has been colored to correspond to the modern 
landscape. It gives a bird's-eye view of Priene as it looked in 
the second century B. C, and is the first accurate picture of an 
ancient Greek city. One is struck by the few windows the 
houses have. The Greek houses, like Renaissance palaces, had 
practically no windows. Their home life centred not on the 
street but on the court, which was also the source of light. To 
the ancient citizen the view which our windows give to the 
public would have been as objectionable as to the modern 
oriental, and in many ways this instructive reconstruction resem- 
bles such modern Greek towns as Lindos on Rhodes. The 
colors, perhaps, are not perfect and a little blurred, but on the 
whole the lithograph is a valuable piece of work and is to be 
recommended to all classical schools and colleges and to those 
interested in city-planning. The text accompanying the plate 
is reprinted from the Neue Jahrbiicher XXV, and is a very 
convenient summary of the larger and more detailed book on 
Priene by Wiegand and Schrader. There are eighteen good 
illustrations and three plates, slides of which may be procured 
from Dr. Stodtner in Berlin. This essay is in Director Wiegand's 
own clear and attractive style, but should be made accessible in 
an English translation. The important excavations at Priene, 
Miletus, and Didyma have made Director Wiegand one of the 
world's foremost archaeologists, and we wish him all success in 
his digging on Samos, for which he has received a ten years' 
firman and about which we already have the first report with a 
new and unique plan of the Heraeum {Erster vorl'dvfiger 
Bericht iiber die von den koniglichen Museen unternommenen 
Ausgrabungen in Samos, Berlin, Reimer, 19 11). 



C. W. P. : The meaning of adjectives in -ikos and their syno- 
nyms and antonyms are the chief topics discussed by Professor 
G. K. Gardikas of the University of Athens in his npay/iarda ntpl 
t&v eh -iKos \tjy6vTav tiritierav (Athens, 1910), reprinted from 
'A6t)va XXII 426-471. Particularly interesting are the passages 
cited from classical authors, chiefly Aristotle, in order to give the 
ancients' interpretation of words ending in the suffix, e. g. <zko\ov- 
0ijTiKol = 0101 dicoXovdftv. Much space is given to synonymous 
words derived from the same stem as the adjj. in -«dr but with 
different suffixes (-tor, -t/uor, -«r, -atStjs, -t)Xos, -ijpor), or with a 
prefix (7x-, e'n-i-, n-poo--, cl-, <pi\o-, 6$v-). Between all so-called 
synonyms there are differences of meaning, greater or less, and 
this fact makes criticism difficult; but when in the same para- 
graph G. maintains that |e>/ior and $eviKot are synonyms, and that 
n-drpjor and jrarpucdr differ nafmo\v from each other, one is bound to 
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note that, since ndrpios and warptKos interchange meanings more 
frequently than the other pair, this is fair evidence that they are 
nearer to each other in meaning than £cV(or and gcvtKoc are. 
Furthermore, Kr^partKor = (piXoKrr/pMv and dp\iKot = <j>i\apj(os show 
the wide divergence of meaning in some of G.'s synonyms. 
Clearchus was dpxueos, Menon <pi\apxos. 

G. is in all probability wrong in treating -ticdr as a primary 
suffix ; his examples ypafaicos, Pa<piic6s, and dpxiicos may as well 
come from ypaty, pa<pr), and dp^ij, and wetdapxucos is not from tt«0- 
apxS> at all, but from mldapxos. He rightly attacks Budenz's view 
that adjj. in -r«or are derived from verbal nouns in -our (= -to), 
but he fails to notice that back of the nomina agentis in -n;r from 
which he himself derives them stand the verbal adjectives in 
-tos, -Ti) 4 - and -ror being two forms of the same suffix (Brugmann). 
It is more common to say that forms in -tikos come from the 
verbal adjective. One may note also that the origin of the 
suffix -iaitor about which he speaks with confidence is still an 
unsettled problem among scholars. 

In the course of his article G. forms by analogy about 100 new 
adjj. in -utdr. So£o\oy»icor and SirXopaxtnos whose existence he 
denies seem to be fairly well attested in the literature ; cf. vavp.a- 
Xikoc and his own creations in -Xoytiedr on p. 24. He speaks of an 
adj. suffix -Tr/pios, and expresses surprise that there is " no mention 
of this suffix in Kuhner-Blass". Cf. K.-B. II, p. 292. Typo- 
graphical errors abound, and there are several repetitions and 
misplaced footnotes. 
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